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ABSTRACT 

Career education is a new approach that should be 
designed to develop a clear perspective of the students self and his 
role for a productive and satisfying life. Therefore, the initial and 
continuing priority in career education should focus on the student. 
It also necessitates career preparation for all students. The 
emphasis, however, should be shifted from job training to student 
self -awareness, and career choice is a by-product of self-awareness. 
In restructuring education to develop student self-awareness, five 
objectives have been identified and include: (1) recognition and 
articulation of individual differences and similarities, (2) 
recognition of changes in self and society, (3) decision-making based 
on critical thinking, (4) thrust for continued learning, and (5) 
constructive and satisfying use of leisure time. Concomitant with 
these objectives are the recognition of readiness, maturation, 
interest, and student participation in pre- and post-planning. 
Therefore, there must be transfer of potential achievement of theb-e 
objectives to subsequent developmental stages to ensure the continued 
achievement of self-awareness throughout life. (Author/SB) 
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CARESr EDUCATION: THZ STUDEW IN FOCUS 

During the past few years, there has been increased concern 
and criticism of the public school program and the preparation of youth 
for a satisfying and productive life. Among the most claimed and the 
most significant reasons prof erred for this concern are the following: 

(1) Hip:h unemployment amon;;; the youth > Diiring the recent 
economic slowdown, the unemjployment rates of high school 
graduates and dropouts reached twelve and twenty-one per- 
cent, respectively, v/hile the over-all xineraployment was in 
excess of six percent (Young, 197l)« 

(2) A lar^e number of dropouts > The U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion estimated that, on tlae elementary and secondary school 
level' during the academic year 1970-1971 i there were 850|000 
dropouts. On the college level in 1970-1971, there were 
850,000 high school students who entered college in 3.967 but 
did not complete the baccalaiureate or an organized occupa- 
tional program (U, S. Office of Education, 1971) • 

(3) The ^^ myth of th^ collepre degree ,^' Until the present, the 
"myth of the college degree'' as the only road to occupational 
success has been perpetuated in the schools in '3pite of the 
£act that for many high school students the necessity of a 
college education is an unrealistic expectation* This fact 
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is demonstrated through many studies. For instance, in 19?0- 
1971 there v/ere 750,000 general curriculuin high school gradu- 
ates v/ho did not attend college (U. Office of Education, 

1971) . E^v-en for those students v/ho entered coramunity colleges, 
it was discovered that, although seventy- five percent reported 
that they planned to transfer to four-year colleges, tv;enty- 
five percent actually achieved a baccalaureate degree (NAGVEj 

1972) . -Similar results have been reported by Gleazer (l96d) 
and Hedeker and Tillery (1971). These results suggest that 
the student who does not attend a four-year college has been 
overlooked in the school* This omission of services to and 
interest in the non-college-bound has also been documented by 
Rosen (1970), Rhodes (1970), and Ginzberg (1971). Moreover, 
frequent educational rei3orts (Harland, 1972; U« S. Office ^of 
Education, 1971; Toffler, 1971; Holt, 1972; Reich, 1971; aiad 
others) claim that the school program is dull and irrelevant 
to students' interest and needs. 

ik) Occupational pro.iections favor technical, or y ocatio xial 
programs. The occupational projections for the ne::t decade 
seem most advantageous for graduates of technical or vocation- 
al programs. Secretary of Labor Hodgson reported that eight 
out of ten jobs in the 1970»s vri.ll be filled by individuals 
who do not have baccalaureate degrees* ''Individuals with 
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vocational education beyond high school vd.ll be in the best 
position to compete for these positicr^'* (U. Department of 
Labor, 1972). V^hile these projections stand on the one hand,, 
on the other hajid, the Commissioner of Ilducation has reported 
that eif::ht out of ten students need occupational training, 
but t'jo oiAt of tan actuaJ.ly receive it (Marland, 1972)* 
Tio ax'cxv^.mentioned docuiiiented clai-ms dictate a need for edyji- 
cationasi reform. I^'roi'i the point of viev^ of the U.. S. Office of Educa- 
tion and many educators^ omv^nasis on career education can bring about 
the desirable educational reforn. The fxmdauiental concei)t of career 
education, as pointed out by the U. 3. Office of JSducation (1971) i is 
that: 

• .all e'^ncational ex'jcriences, curricuiuma, instruction, 
and ro^ih^oUng should be geared to preparation for economic 
independence and an appreciation for the di^^nity of work. • • 
Career education recognises critical decision points at v/hich 
students must be prepared and equipped to decide v;hether to 
pursue e job, seel: further education, or choose some combina- 
tion of both. . ..In scope, cajreer education encompasses educa- 
tional, or-poriences beginning ^^fith early childhood and contin- 
uing through the individual's productive life.'^ (2) 

j In t>.e career education model suSoested by the U, 3. Office of 

Education, emphasis is placed n.pon the genersjtion of viable alternatives 
and the restructurxng of the curric.ilou to laeet the career needs of 
youth* This mod(^l has tliuree steps: career av;areness, K-6; career ex- 
ploration, 7-10; and career speciali2:ation in vocational, pre~technical, 
and college prepar'abion, 11-12. According to this lAodel, a student 
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completing the tenth grade v/ould possess the slcills for entry into a 
career cluster of his choice and could be gainfully employed* If, how- 
ever, th#=> student decided to continue his program in high school, he 
could combine ed-ucation and v;ork experience. His educationsJ. experience 
would encompass further specialization in bis area of choice. The choice 
may be in an occupational cluster for employiiient after high school, or it 
:may be the choice of a pre-tech program or college preparation. In any 
event, any one of these choices would be available and rest upon indivi- 
dual decision. 

Fifteen occupational clusters have been identified. These 
clusters are; agri-business and natural resources, business and office, 
communication and media, consumer and homeuislcin^' education, construction, 
environment, fine arts and huT.ianities, health, hospitality ajnd recre- 
ation, manufacturing, raarine science, marketing and distribution, personal 
services, public services, and transportation. 

Pressed by »:h'=i need for reforming education, the writers feel 
that many school ::y3tems raiglit ru.sh themselves into iinplementiug the 
model of career ec'^ucation as outlined by tho U. 3. Office of Education 
\ri.thout deep under ^itanding of the v.-xrious variables that xvould affect 
the success or th^^ failure of such a reform. Among tlie variables re- 
quiring initiel .scrutiny before implementation of the career education 
model eire tV-e follovringi the student, the curriculiun, the professionals 
(teachers, counselors, administrators), the public (parents and the com- 
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munity at large), and the schools' physical plant. For the purposes of 
this article, corsideration \rxll be given to the priue element — the 
student in career education. Hovjever, before v/e focus on the student, 
it seems imperative to point out requisite conditions that v/e believo 
are essentiel ingr^dieats in the foundation of career education. 

Firpt, it should be noted that career education is not a 
panacea in the Golution of the drop-out problem* Students drop out for 
a nunibor of reasons. ;.niong these reasons have been su^C^sted the follov/- 
ing: irrelevancy of the school experience to the immediate and long- 
range needs and goals of the students, lack ox student readiness, lack 
of individualization of the educational program, unchollenging methods 
of teacliing, and the lack of active student participation in their edu*- 
cation. Lack of care'^r training:, therefore, is not the only reason for 
dropping oi\t of school. This means that iiTiplementing career education 
as a solution of the drop-out problem v/ithout serious consideration to 
the aforementioned Treasons v/ould result in an inadequate resolution of 
the drop-out prohl-Tui^ 

Second, career education cannot sjii-nj.ly be instituted in a half- 
hearted incidental and/or ancillary approach in elementary and secondary 
schools. It requirci^ the totsil revision or the rei^tructiiring of the 
curricului'ii, the implementation of the best known teaching and training 
techniques, and the provision for a x-'ich, interesting, and challenging 
learning and training experience for all youths 
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Third, career education necessitates career preparation for 
all students v/hether they are college- or non-college-boi'.nd students. 
Afiiong the students continuing on to college, a large number has con- 
formed to the expectations and deraands of the precent co3JLegdate program 
•ri.cn a rosey viev; of their future after completion of a degree -program* 
Yet, even among many of these graduates, there is a feeling of dissatis- 
faccion and lack ox adequate understanding of themselves and their roles 
in society. Therefore, to su:;jest thc^t the prime goal of career educa- 
tion is only for the non-college-bound is an oversimplification axid a 
discriiiiinatory practice. It is an oversimplificatiou because it belies 
the puriDoses and goals of education in the broadest sense — preparation 
for a useful and satisfying life* It is also discriminatory becavise it 
does lead to an intellecxual elitism on the one h?jid and the consequent 
denj.al of student potential on the other. Therefore, to structure a 
comprehensi\'^e career education program, equal attention should be given 
to non-college-bound and college-bound students. Hov;ever, this condition 
cannot be met if career education centers around job training. 

Fourth, career education should be centered around student 
self-awareness rather than job training for tlireo ixasons: (1) empha- 
sizing job training in career education perverts education in the 
broadest sense in e-lementary and secondary school. (2) Shifting the 
emphasis from the ''college degree myth" to job training does not help 
in meeting the varied interests, needs, and abilitleti: of the individual 
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students. Both ap;,:?roaches exe tuo extreneSj and neither of theni v/ould 
help every indi\»'idual Gtudeut to TC^llze his self and his role in society. 
(5) The prime /^-ool of education should be developing student self-aware- 
ness, A free and a soijoid choice of career is a by-product of self- 
av/areness. It should be noted that self-awareness is the attendant con- 
dition for a prodiictive and satisfying life. In this sense, career 
education is a nev; approach that should be designed to develop a clear 
perspective of the student's -^elf and his role for a productive and 
satisfying life. This entails that the initial and continuing priority 
in career education should focus on the student. 

TIE STUDZi^n II-I FOCUS 

In -^he above discussion v;e pointed out that career educatioi* 
necessitates coxeer preparation for all students; however, the emphasis 
should be shifted from job training to student self-awareness, since a 
free career choice is, and should be* a by-product of self-awareness* 
Therefore, th3 is'^ue is hn\j do v/e re-structure education to develoi^ the 
student's self-awareness and thereby his fx-ee choice of a career • 

There is a pressing need to start a dialogue aiTiong interested 
and involved educators to develop more understanding of the concept and 
the implementation of career education. V/e believe thrt initial dialogue 
should focus upon sel f -awareness. In an attoiiipt to stimulate dialogue 
on this issue, the v/riters are positing a definition of self -awareness 
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aground whicl^ v;e Teel ce^reez* sducd^/j^xou sliould be structured. 

To these writers ^ self - av/areness is the articulation of one's 
values, interests, aptitudes , abilitieo i and the continuous dynamic inter- 
relc tionsliips betvjeen gte s e as-oects of the self and the environment . 
From thi^ definition it is evident that self-av;areness is a dynamic £ind 
a lifetime goal. As one develops his values, interests, aptitudes, 
abilities, and his i-mderstanding of the continuous dynamic interrelation- 
ships between these a.cpects of the self and the environraent , he is 
actuEilly chcJTiging and developing his celf-awareness , 

In structuring education to foster and develop self-av/areness, 
we believe that the followins five objectives are relevant: 
1. Recognition and articulation of ind ividual differences and similari^ 
ties in terms of a^titude^.- ^^alue s, interests , ^-id obilities . V/hile the 
importancf^ of the recognition of individual difference3 is apparent for 
the veacher, little cor-sideration has been devoted to appreciation ol 
the differences ar.c^ ':?ii-iiilarities on the part of the student* If there 
is to be seli-'doriiiition, thie vculd rci^uire reco^^nition and articula- 
tion of norm^itlve and ideographic dimensions of personality. The logical 
extension of yiis recoriUendation v/ould be appreciation of others and 
various occupation?-* This reco^pj tion v/ould carry -irith it respect for 
one's ovm individ^^ality and accord respect to others' individuality, 
unity through diversity. The dif^orences and similarities would hope- 
fully develop an appreciation of the wox^ld of \/ork and assist in the 
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understanding of the vertical and horizontal dimensions of occupatijnal 
clnsters. On the vertical dimension there would be demonstrated the 
inter-relationship of the basic skills for an entry level occupation and 
an advanced position v/ithin that occupation, e.g., the nurse's aide and 
the doctor. On the horizontal dimension there would be demonstrated the 
inter-rel^i-tionship among occupations v;hich require similar skills. 

Achievin^^ the above objective would develop understanding of 
the need for unity and diversity in a dynaiuic technological society. 
2« Heco.yiition of chan;;es in self and society . It has been aptly noted 
in much recent literature that change is characteristic of o'or dynamic 
society. The development of new technology hsis accelerated the rate of 
change in all aspects of lixc as noted by Tofiler (l97l) £^d others. 
The changes have been noted in the v/orld of v/ork in the number of new 
occupations v/hich have developed in the past five years and the changes 
in the econoniy. For a student entering kindergarten today and graduating 
from college toraorrow, there will be numerous new jobs not yet invented. 

V/hile those changes have been apparent, there are also changes 
in the self which are all too often overlooked. Devolopraentally , there 
are radical changes in the biological, physical, and socio-cultural as- 
pects of personality. Among tliese are the substantial emd, in many 
cases, unanticipated chaaiges from childhood to the quest for a sense of 
identity in adolescence al^d the attendant values and adult roles aissuined 
after adolescence* 
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Tn^re ^e. therefore, o^^os ,.ith^. 
viCu^. ..ere e.e ai„e.ent .o.es o. .eaiin. ^^^^ 

see. 3t^.,.te c.=^e H..=eXf and society i^aiviaual 

aa. .0 accepta^t of change and „oved by .ha„,e in .i^seZf ana society 
Without aoti.e participation, passive i^aividual oa, atte.pt to 

■treese the status quo cr remain static. There are the ^ 

I., iiiere are those who swim, those 

Who noat, and t.o3e „ho sta. on the .each. Ihe objective therefore 
Should be devol.,in, student understanding of the dynamics of change, 

the tliree Diodes of chano-e anri ^ n 

n.e, and to develop mutual respect for people 

need for critical evaluation and ar^ticipation of t.e co.se.uences of 
change. This sus^est. the need for developing student ability in de- 
cision iiiak?lng, 

3. tei^-aaicins based on ^.caters are advocating 

deciaion-.a.in. ability as an ^„portant objective of general education. 

yet the achievei-,ient of this obioctive i=. T^f*- + • 

oDjuctive xs left to xncxdental development. 

« career education is to fostor seXf-awareness . decision-^in, ability 
based upon a.^ytical thinl.in, should be stressed. Continued self-aware- 

ness necessitat*.s decisions about tho -elf i-h . 

uuuz ZL.C oelf, the environment, and the 

inter-relation bct„een the t>,o. It „ould see., therefore, that education 

decision-r.ai.in. should be provided throughout the career education 
curriculum. 
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All too often, students are required to make decisions at 
critical points in development. Many of these decisions become, for all 
intents and purposes, irreversible, especially in the realm of career 
choice. Through preparation in decision-making, the students are educa- 
ted to identify alternatives and there fere aro able to make a free choice 
based upon conprehensive, analytical, and eval' ative thinking. 
^= Th rust for continued learning. Self--av/areness is a dynamic and con- 
tinuous process that necessitates continued learning. To develop one's 
ability for self-renev;al would entail the development of student motiva- 
tion and skills for continued learning. Furthermore, in view of the 
exigencies of being a citizen in a continually changing environment and 
developing self, there seems to be a need for continued learning in 
both the broadest and narrovjest senses. It is important that the indi- 
vidual keep pace vath the new techniques, processes, and developments 
within his ovm area of competence in order to ensure this competence. 
This may be accomplished through additional training at employment, 
adult education, or community skills centers. The tlirust for continued 
learning must encompass not cn].y the narrow concepv- of work-related 
learning and skill upgrading. In addition, the individual as a respon- 
si- citizen musi: anderstand the d;i^aniics of continued personal grov/th, 
learning, and ueve^opment which facilitate additional in-depth relation- 
ships with others rjid provides r:iu-»e Belf-ineight and understanding* 
5. Use of leisure time . From much of the receuo literature, the 

ERJC .u. 
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projections for the next couple of decades su^ >re leisure 

time will be available in all sections of tlie occupational v/orld» Some 
of the trends have been the shortening of the work-weok from five to 
four or even threetdays, retirement at earlier ages — in the late fifties 
rather than sixties, and provisions for extended vacations and time off 
similar to sabbaticals in the educational profession. Hior^^ id a: 
correlation between self-av;areness and purposeful use of If. sure i^ime; 
therefore, v/ithout adequate preparation for the constructive and purpose- 
ful use of leisure '•^irat;, individuails vvould be liable to cease their self- 
awareness. The implications might be seen in crises in familial rela- 
tionships and individual mental health. The important point is that 
people be prepared through the exploration of activities of a variegated 
nature, through active participation in many activities, and through the 
free choice of part-time activities. 

SUmRY 

In suiniVic.ry, career education is a new approach"" tlj^t should be 
designed to develop a clear perspective of the student's self and his 
ro:ie for a productive and satisfying life. Therefore, the initial and 
continuing priority in career education should focus on the student. It 
also necessitates career preparation for all students. The emphasis, 
however, should be sliifted from job training to student self-awareness. 
Career choics is a by-product of self-awareness «- In re^structuring 
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education to develop student seli~av/areness^ five objectives have been 
identified. These objectives are: 

1. Recognition and articulation of individual differences 
and similarities 

2* Recognition of changes in self and society 

3. Decision-malting based on critical thinking 

4. Thrust for continued learning 

5. Constructive and satisfying use of leisure time 
Conconmiitant with these objectives are the recognition of readineGs, 
-maturation, interest, and student participation in pre- and pc6t*plannirg* 
Therefore, there must be transfer of potential achievement of these ob- 
jectives to subsequent developmental stases to ensure the continued 
achievement of self-awareness throughout life. 
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